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Hardware by P. & F. Corsin NEW U.S. MINT, PHILADELPHIA 


Joun Knox Taytor, Architect 


The New Mint at Sixteenth and Spring Garden Streets is one of the 
notable buildings of the United States. The immense vaults already 
contain nearly $100,000,000 in specie. The security of the building, 
so far as the Hardware is concerned, is afforded by Corsin Locxs— 
each of the main passage doors being equipped with a ‘‘ Harvard’ 
Ball—bearing Cylinder Latch and special plates and knobs. 


“ BALL-BEARING” CYLINDER LOCKS 

“CORBIN” UNIT LOCKS 

“CORBIN” DOOR CHECKS 
BALL-BEARING PULLEYS 
BALL-BEARING HINGES 
SCREWS, BOLTS and NUTS 


OUR LINE OF 


Fine Builders’ Hardware 
INCLUDES 


OUR DESIGNS IN ALL SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE ARE CLASSICALLY CORRECT. 
SPECIAL DESIGNS CAN BE SUBMITTED OR EXECUTED FROM ARCHITECT’S DRAWINGS 


P. & F. CORBIN New Britain, Conn. 


NEW YORK: {J, 13, 15 Murray Street 


PHILADELPHIA: 925 Market Street CHICAGO, 104-6 Lake Street 
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House & Garden 


400 acres—250 acres planted with Trees Accessible by Penna. and Phila. & Reading Railroads 


Shrubs, etc., in great variety Line) Trolleys within three minutes 


Andorra Nurseries 


CHESTNUT HILL, PHILA., PA. 


Wa. Warner Harrer, Proprietor 


Our Nurseries are extensive, interesting, and easy of access, located at Wissahickon 
Drive and County Line Road, at the head of Fairmount Park, overlooking the beautiful 
valleys of the Wissahickon Creek and White Marsh. We are sure a visit to our place 
would prove most satisfactory and advantageous to customers, as we do not depend 
solely on catalogues to advertise our stock. 


The Trees and Shrubs 


which we offer are grown in open, unshellered ground, in a very much exposed situation, 
on soil admirably adapted for forming robust plants. Having an abundance of roots, and 
having been frequently transplanted, they can be removed with safety. 


Francis Bros. & Jellett McCambridge & Co. 


Incorporated Limited 
PHILADELPHIA and NEW YORK 


will undertake to design work in the 
following lines 


Steam Power Plants— HOUSE anp SHIP 


Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Piping, etc. 


Steam Heating of Buildings PLUMBING SUPPLIES 


Hot Water Heating of Buildings 
Ventilation of oaeep AND SPECIALTIES 
Complete Electric Plants 

Electric and other Wiring of Buildings 


Complete Fire Extinguishing Plants Works, Office and Salesrooms 
Including Automatic Sprinklers 


Manufacturers of 


523, and 527 Cherry Street 
Correspondence Solicited 
We refer to Philadelphia Architects Philadelphia, Pa. 
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House «5 Garden 


Hitchings & Co Horticultural Builders and Designers 


also Manufacturers of Greenhouse Heating and Ventilating Apparatus 


We contract 
to erect com- 

lete Palm 

ouses, 
Greenhouses, 
Conserva- 
tories, etc., 
with our pat- 
ent Iron Frame 
Construction. 

e are ex- 
perts in green- 
house  build- 
ing and heat- 
ing, and will 
be pleased to 
prepare plans 
and specifica- 
tions for such 
work. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE CONSERVATORIES, SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 
Desianeo ano Erecteo sy HITCHINGS & Co. 


HITCHINGS & CO. ore oe 233 Mercer St., New York 


Catalogues on Application 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


Medals awarded Centennial Exposition, Export Exposi- 
tion and Franklin Institute. 


SHARPLESS & WATTS 


WALL TILES AND MOSAIC FLOORS 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS 


Wood and Stone Mantels Open Fireplace Fixtures 
Brass and Bronze Grill Work 
Altars in Brass, Stone or Marble Chancel Rails 


Architects’ ideas carried out and their plans 
kept exclusively for their own use. 


SHOWROOM, 1522 CHESTNUT STREET 


Factory, 1520-1522 Sansom Street 


The Richmond 


Siove CO. 


18 to 24 Western Electric Company 
S. 7th St. 933 Market Street 


Phila ( p| Philadelpbia 
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House Garden 


“ Monarch - Old - Process” 


AND 


“Crown - Old - Method” 


HIGHEST GRADE ROOFING TINS 


CALVERT & HOLLOWAY 


68 NORTH SECOND STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


IF YOU NEED 


Paint or Window Glass 


IN ANY QUANTITY, FOR 
ANY PURPOSE, AROUND 
HOUSE OR’ GARDEN, 
WRITE TO, OR CALL ON 
THE MANUFACTURERS 


H. E. & D. G. YARNALL 
1026 AND 1028 RACE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


G. GERALD EVANS TELEPHONE 


CABINET WORK 


INTERIOR FURNISHING DESIGNS AND 
DECORATION ESTIMATES 

1420 CHESTNUT STREET 

614 CROZER BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 


John F. Buchan:n Gilbert 8, Smith Roswell Williams, Jr. 


J. F. BUCHANAN & CO. 


40 N. FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
TELEPHONE 4850 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING AnD 
CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS 


RUSSELL & ERWIN MFG. COMPANY 


Hardware 


Special Designs from Architects’ Drawings 


Artistic Bronze Hardware in every School of Architecture 


THE STANDARD 


Columbia Cylinder Locks 


Factory, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Showrooms 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Boston 
San Francisco, Baltimore and London, Eng. 
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VILLA CAPAGIN.: 
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INOR FEATURES OF ITAL- 
[AN GARDENS. By George Wal- 
ter Dawson. 

K:xpanses of wild unbroken plain surround 
the Rome of to-day, and stretch for miles to 
the Sabine and Alban hills on one side, to the 
sea on the other; fields over which rove the 
large-horned Roman cattle, and in which 
dwell none but their herdsmen. In spring 
and early summer this great expanse is won- 
derful in its beauty. ‘Tapestried with roses, 
poppies, honeysuckle and genista, it makes, 
with occasional patches of silvery gray green 
wheat, such a picture of delight, that, it is 
almost impossible to imagine it only a few 
weeks later, a sun-baked plain, hot and dreary. 


JULY, Igor 


No. 2 


This broad belt encircling Rome, once cov- 
ered by fertile farms and by the dwellings of 
men of wealth and power, has little left of 
its architectural treasures. Here, a solemn 
line of arches tells of the Roman’s stupen- 
dous system for conveying water to his city. 
There, an old tomb brings to mind the life of 
some great man. Occasionally the grass-cov- 
ered remains of the walls of some old villa 
call forth thoughts of the once magnificent 
life within them. 

The plough has passed over much of this 
great area, yet the whole expanse has a mel- 
ancholy fascination none the less real because 
one may still find remains of many such old 
villas, tombs and temples. ‘These ruins are 


THE FOUNTAIN AND THE STONE PINES 


VILLA CAPAGINA 
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Minor Features of Italian Gardens 


THE FOUNTAIN 


VILLA CAPAGINA 


storehouses of information for the architect 
and the landscape artist, for they represent the 
local traditions of more than twenty centuries 
in building and gardening. The remains of 
the villa of imperial days are found mingled 
with those of the Renaissance. Everywhere 
in these old places are fragments teeming with 
reminiscence and suggestion : reminiscence of 
the art of the past, suggestion for that of the 
present. 

Ruskin, in his “ Mornings in Florence,” 
says, “it is the crowning virtue of all great 
art that however little is left of it by the in- 
juries of time, that little will be lovely. As 
long as you can see anything, you can see 
almost all; so much the hand of the master 
will suggest his soul.” And so it is as one 
traverses the Campagna and comes upon the 
sites of old villas, finding their ruined walls 
and tracing out under the tangle of grass, wild 
flowers and vines, the various terrace levels, 
the disposition of buildings, of colonnades, 
of stairways, grottoes, fountains, and gardens ; 
so it is as one stands on the ruins and gazes 
over the beautiful prospect, that one cannot 


help seeing “almost all” of the ideas that so 
long ago found expression at the hands of 
masters of their art. 

It is not the object here to show the gen- 
eral character of the Italian Villa, but rather 
to speak of fragments and minor features 
such as urns, seats, stairways, and fountains. 
All these have a certain significance and illus- 
trate the Italian manner sp disposing adjuncts 
to the main composition. By studying them 
we may. discover how their parts are so re- 
lated to surroundings that not only is their 
charm as individual objects enhanced, but we 
may see how they are made to take their part 
in a well ordered scheme. 

Immediately to the west of Rome in a 
stretch of country rather less generally known 
to the “ forestiere’”’ than those tracts on the 
other sides, many villas once existed. Now 
they are nearly all in ruins. Among these, 
The Villa Capagina, never could have claimed 
a right to fame. It is not in any way pre- 
tentious, and its details are not rich or elabo- 
rate; yet its simplicity of plan and the frank 
avowal of various parts are interesting. What 
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House Garden 


SEATS 


matter that it is in our day a country inn, 
where farmers from the Campagna stop to 
refresh themselves after hours on dusty roads, 
and to rest their oxen under the shade of the 
trees, before finishing the last two miles to the 
Porta Cavalleggieri? What matter that it is 
a place for a pleasant outing for Roman lads 
and maids of a summer evening; that the 


flower beds and borders have disappeared 


VILLA BORGHESE 


from the garden ; that the big square basin in 
the center is now used as a place in which to 
wash the inn’s linen; that chickens and pigs 
run over the steps and drink from the foun- 
tain; or that the terraced walls are in ruins? 
for so much is left that one can see “ almost 
all.” 

The simple plan is clear; and in spite of 
the disappearance of many features, there is 


THE PIAZZA DI SIENA 


VILLA BORGHESE 
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Minor Features 


of Italian Gardens 


CIRCULAR SEATS 


still a feeling of completeness and unity not 
always found in the more splendid villas. The 
habitation is rectangular. It stands, on a lev- 
eled plain on the slope of a low hill. On each 
side are small plantations of trees; and to the 
left, as one looks from The Fountain, is the 
garden. It is a square plot, open to the hab- 
itation, sheltered from the road by a high 
wall and on the other two sides by low ones, 
making it possible to see out over the valley 
to the low hills near at hand. , A hall trav- 
erses the building from front to back ; and on 
its central line, extended through the grounds 
as an axis, one finds several interesting archi- 


VILLA BORGHESE 


tectural remains. ‘This axis terminates on the 
distant hill in a feature flanked by two urns 
and guarded by two majestic sentinel Stone 
Pines. So that, standing in the hall of the 
habitation, one sees framed in the distant door 
the steps leading from the upper level to the 
lower garden, the fountain and basin and the 
fine old trees across the little valley. What- 
ever may have existed between the pines and 
the fountains has now entirely disappeared, 
but one feels sure that—farm land or terraced 
gardens—use must have been made of the 
stream that flows in the little valley midway 
between them. 


A FOUNTAIN 


VILLA BORGHESE 
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VILLA 


HADRIAN 


THE NATATORIUM 
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House &§ Garden 


A FRAGMENT VILLA MEDICI 


Almost all the fragments of the imperial 
villas long ago found their way to galleries, 
or to the adornment of works of the Renais- 
sance. So it is not individual detail that in- 
terests in places like Hadrian’s Villa, but 
rather the general plan and great magnitude 
of the combined parts. The two illustrations 


FIELD SEAT VILLA BORGHESE 


give only a few fragments of columns, but 
they show clearly enough how beautiful this 
circular apartment, the so-called Natatorium, 
must have been with its columns, its bridges 
and its water. 

The Villa Borghese, outside the Porta 
del Popolo, is perhaps the best known villa 


VILLA BORGHESE 
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Minor Features of Italian Gardens 


near Rome. It is as different from the old 
inn in the Campagna, as can well be. Its 
beautiful trees, its cool drives and walks, its 
many fountains, its fine green stretches and 
its superb collection of paintings and sculp- 
ture, are features which every visitor to 
Rome knows and loves. Its general plan, 
has, however, un- 


just behind it. From this point, rich yet 
simple in its character, wherever one walks 
he comes across other seats, never again of so 
elegant a nature, but ever in harmony with 
the surroundings. About the little race 
course,—The Piazza di Siena, cut into the 
sloping bank, are other seats, raised one above 

another in an am- 


dergone such 


phitheatre. In 


changes that the 
student turns from 
it to take delight 
in,and gain knowl- 
edge from the many 
fragments and 
small features such 
as fountains, stat- 
ues, little temples, 
urns and seats. Vis- 
tas are ended by 
temples or by some 
architectural frag- 
ments. Uras or 
statues mark the 
angle where two 
paths merge into 
one, Where the 
smaller walks cross 
each other, Circu- 
lar Seats are found 
about 4 Fountain, 
so arranged as to 
mark the centres 
of the paths. They 
are low comfort- 
able seats, simple in 
their lines like the 


A FRAGMENT 


the small groves 
separate seats, al- 
ways of stone, are 
placed among the 
trees. Often they 
are made of upright 
blocks, sometimes 
ornamented, con- 
nected by _hori- 
zontal slabs. Again 
they are made from 
one solid piece of 
stone. But at all 
times they seem to 
belong just where 
they are found. 
Now and again 
seats are built about 
the trunk of a 
beautiful old tree, 
and in sucha place, 
cool and secluded, 
it is a pleasure to 
rest, to meditate 
and rejoice that in 
spite of the injuries 
of time so much 


HADRIAN'S VILLA 


basins which they 

surround, and they are overhung by fine old 
trees. All must remember with delight the 
immediate approach to the Casino. It is a 
rich effect of seats, backed by low walls, and 
connected by balustrades, the openings and 
corners accented by ornamented pedestals 
bearing beautiful old Roman statues. From 
the panels of the pedestals grotesque masques 
spurt water into lower basins. The whole is 
beautified by a most luxuriant grove of trees 


that is lovely still 
remains. The exact 
importance of these minor accessories it might 
be hard to define. Their invariable presence 
in one form or another makes it hard to con- 
ceive of an Italian garden without them, for 
such a garden would be as bald as a house 
without furniture. Indeed it is dangerous to 
theorize about any of the elements that add 
to the illusive charm of the Italian garden, a 
charm that has baffled the closest analysis of 
even its most sympathetic critics. 
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HE OLD TOWN OF NEW 
CASTLE, DELAWARE. 
By H. L. Carncross. 
Passing up the Delaware River, one sees, 
a few miles after leaving the bay, peeping 
through the trees on the western bank, an 
old town in which the whipping-post does 
duty still. There are glimpses of gabled 


houses with balconies, 


in New Castle’s beautiful squares and streets. 

Landing at a deserted wharf and passing 
upa quiet street one comes upon The Court- 
House. \ts old gray walls are a delight to 
the eye. Farther on is a large square, in and 
around which centres such life as there is in 
the town. If you inquire for “he best hotel, 
you will be directed to an ancient inn with an 
archway at one side un- 


while here and there a 


spire rises above the 
trees. Stone ice-break- 
ers stand like stalwart 


guards, before the town 
to protect the quiet har- 
bor from the huge blocks 
that fill the river in the 
spring. The patches of 
green trees interrupted 
by red, white, and yellow 
houses, form a _ restful 
picture in which even the 
infrequent sails that mark 
the harbor scarcely re- 
mind us of the world of 
business. The old town 
is New Castle, a unique 
place, with a character 
gained long ago and kept 
throughout a_ century 
with but little change. 


A VIEW OF THE TOWN HALL 


der which the teams pass 
to the sheds and stables. 
At the other end of the 
square from the court- 
house, and surrounded 
by a graveyard inclosed 
within a brick wall, is 
The Episcopal Church, 
founded in 1689 and 
proud of a pulpit, com- 
munion plate and vest- 
ments, presented to it by 
Queen Anne. It is placed 
diagonally within the 
square enclosure; where 
in the long grass one 
may read weather- 
beaten letters well known 
names of history, an 
epitaph by Franklin, and 
lines less skillfully pen- 


ned to the memory of 


One may travel from 
Maine to Florida and not find another town 
whose past completeness has been preserved 
with the added charm of time, as it has been 


the townspeople. In the 
corner ot the churchyard stands a one-story 
buttressed Sunday School which shares the 
ancient appearance of its surroundings. Small 


NEW CASTLE FROM THE RIVER 
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The Old Town of New Castle, Delaware 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


NEW CASTLE 


cedar trees among the white tombstones stand 
out against the church. The wooden spire 
rises out of a beautifully proportioned English 
tower. Seen from all sides, it is picturesque. 
The great open square with avenues of lofty 
maples and here and there an aged button- 
wood or elm is divided into smaller plazas by 
such beautiful old buildings as the court- 
house, the church, the “academy,” the school- 
house (formerly an United States arsenal) 
and The Town Hall. About this common, 
which was a grant to the town by William 
Penn, are houses of which scarcely one strikes 
a discordant note. Even the surrounding 
streets lend to the picture the old fashioned 
names of Market, Delaware, Harmony, and 
Orange. New Castle lies here forgotten, 
spreading itself in dreamy irregularity over 
ground first picked from the wilderness by 
the Dutch in 1653. 

About twenty years before this, a ship 
loaded with provisions, cattle and seed, and 
carrying thirty Hollanders, had landed its 
cargo on the Delaware shore just above 


Cape Henlopen. The settlement was called 
Lewes, but the poor emigrants who built a 
fort and planted seed, never saw another 
spring, for they were every one massacred by 
the Indians. Seven years later a band of 
fifty Swedes sailed into the Delaware under 
the leadership of Peter Minuet. Passing 
the beautiful curve of New Castle,—for the 
sand did not seem to offer land favorable for 
farming,—they found a place suitable to their 
purpose near Wilmington. Success and fail- 
ure in turn met this primitive colony. Once 
they were on the point of departing for New 
Amsterdam; but reinforced from time to time 
by newcomers from Sweden, with provisions 
and goods for trading, they ultimately flour- 
ished. On the Delaware, at Gloucester, New 
Jersey, the Dutch had a stronghold called 
Fort Nassau, which is said to have been built 
as early as 1623; but this was too far up to 
hold command over the navigation of the 
river. Jealous of the growing power of the 
Swedes, Peter Stuyvesant, who was then 
Director-General at New Amsterdam, sent an 
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NEW CASTLE 
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House Garden 


PART OF THE COMMON 


expedition in 1653 into the South River to 
build a fort and establish a colony where 
New Castle now stands. 
abandoned and this new post, named Fort 
Casimir, became the stronghold of the Dutch 
That is how this sleepy old 
town, which the world takes no account of, 
happened to be born. 

The Swedes, indignant that the Dutch 
should settle in so advantageous a position on 
land which they considered their own, cap- 
tured Fort Casimir, two years after it was 
built by their rivals, and dignified it by the 
name of Fort Trinity. 
no notion of allowing the Swedes to interfere 
with their plans of controlling the South, as 
well as the North River. 
at the head of a small army and fleet, came 
up the South River and took from the Swedes 
their newly acquired fort. Dispossessing them 
of their stronghold, Fort Christiana, farther up 
the river, he annexed all the territory west of 
the Delaware,—thus overthrowing the power 
The settlement was now called 
It soon became, and continued 
for a short time, a flourishing colony. It was 
then, in 1656, one-third its present size ; 


Fort Nassau was 


on South River. 


But the Dutch had 


Peter Stuyvesant, 


of the Swedes. 
New Amstel. 


THE CHURCH FROM THE CORNER 


New Castle can never be accused of being a 
mushroom. Though overpowered by the 
Dutch the Swedes remained in New Amstel, 
and gave more character to the colony than 
their conquerors did. The town now boasted 
of a city hall for the burghers. This proud 
edifice was built of logs, two stories high.and 
twenty feet square. The fort was repaired 
and enlarged, and a magazine and guard- 
house put up. To these improvements were 
added a bakehouse and a forge. All these 
public buildings were enclosed within a square 
which, together with residences for clergymen 
and other public officers, doubtless occupied 
the space covered by the group of ancient 
buildings now to be seen. 

So prosperous was the little community 
that it attracted the attention of persons in 
the old country interested in emigration. 
Schemes were gotten up under the support 
of the Dutch cities for settlements oversea. 
Under the leadership of one Jacob Alrichs a 
company of one hundred and sixty-seven 
persons was organized to settle in Delaware 
under the auspices of the city of Amsterdam. 
An agreement was drawn up with the burgo- 
master of that city whereby the colonists, 
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The Old Town of New Castle, Delaware 


their families and furniture were to be trans- 
ported to the new land. They were to be 
provided with a school-master, one year’s 
clothing, food, and garden seeds. The lands 
about the new settlement were to be divided 
into fields for cultivation and every farmer 
was to have as many “ morgens ” of land as 
he could improve for grazing. ‘The choice 
of locations was to be determined by drawing 
lots. The colonists were to have the privi- 


Thereafter the galliot: “New Amstel” and 
the ship “ De Waegh” made regular ripe to 
Amsterdam taking over tobacco and returning 
with merchandise. 

Charles II. coveting the valuable Hudson, 
sent over Richard Nichols in 1664 witha 
fleet to seize New Amsterdam. Peter Stuy- 
vesant, taken by surprise, was unable to pre- 
vent the colony from passing into the hands 
of the EF nglish, To make the transfer com- 


THE COURT-HOUSE 


NEW CASTLE 


lege of chartering private ships, but the car- 
goes were to be consigned to the city of 
Amsterdam. There the products were to be 
sold and the proceeds less two per cent were 
to be returned. In 1657 the company of 
several hundred persons embarked in five 
ships. One was stranded on Long Island, 
but it afterward reached the South River and 
added its quota to the prosperous colony. 


plete, Nichols sent Sir Robert Carr into the 
South River to deprive the Dutch of their 
possessions there. And so to satisfy the 
Swedes the frigate “ Guinea” first sailed up 
the river past New Amstel, but soon came 
back and coolly insisted that the town should 
take oath of allegiance to England. This 
modest request was graced by the promise 


that all the liberties which had been enjoyed 
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THE COURT-HOUSE FROM THE INNYARD 


should be granted to the happy inhabitants. 
The burghers, with their eyes on the troops 
and the frigate, agreed in all wisdom that the 
English rule was the best; but the head- 
strong Governor, Alex. de Hinijossa, con- 
vinced of the superiority of his own govern- 
ment, refused to accept the kindly advances 
of another nation. Consequently he retired 
with some soldiers to the fort. Carr, being 
no man to trifle, landed his troops and sent 
the ship down opposite the fort, which was 
now roughly dealt with from both sides. 
Damage was done, and lives were lost. This 
was the first bloodshed in all the disputes 
and conflicts of the place. The Dutch and 
Swedes had taken it one from the other with- 
out any killing, and now there were three 
Dutchmen dead and ten wounded. A hor- 
rible blot on peaceful New Castle! But the 
Delaware, fortunately, has washed away the 
stain, leaving not a trace of the fort, dissolv- 
ing the very ground on which it stood. Carr 
Was soon in possession, but his pretty prom- 
ises had been wafted away on the wind, for 
his soldiers and sailors, when they ad re- 
duced the garrison, began plundering the 
town, helping themselves to what they liked 


THE TOWN HALL 


and driving the luckless citizens from their 
rightful homes. All of New Amstel’s sol- 
diers and many of the unhappy townspeople 
were sold as slaves into Vi irginia. 

Thus the English provided themselves 
with homes and settled the future of the colo- 
nies. For if New Amstel, the last Dutch 
stronghold, had not been colin by them, the 
Dutch might have used this as a rallying 
place and promptly regained at least part of 
their possessions in the New World. This 
region alone prevented the E.nglish from own- 
ing the territory on the Atlantic from the 
northern boundary of Maine to the southern 
boundary of Georgia. And now New Castle 
connected the vast E.nglish possessions in the 
New World. It is hard to believe, looking 
at the sleepy square and little streets of New 
Castle, that it was ever a place of such impor- 
tance. Until a short time ago there was a 
monument to bear witness to the town’s 
Dutch origin. The “Tile House ’’— so 
called because its roofing had been brought 
from Amsterdam—stood for tradition’s finger 
to point out as the one time residence of the 
stalwart de Hinijossa. 

The aspect of the town was now distinctly 
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TYPICAL DOORWAYS 
K.nglish and the increasing number of buildings 
strengthened this new appearance. Though 
at first a rough outpost, New Castle was soon 
to havea new element introduced into it, and 
was to become a place of distinction. In 
1682, the good ship “ Welcome,” cast anchor 
before New Castle, and presented to the town 
no less a personage than William Penn him- 
self. He came ashore, and made an address 
to the magistrates, explaining what sort of 
government he intended to establish in 
is new possessions and what he hoped 
therefrom. New Castle and twelve miles 
around it, was contained in the grant that he 
had received from James, then Duke of York. 
Producing his deeds, he demanded possession 
of the land from the attorneys of His Royal 
Highness. They delivered to him the fort; 
and presented him with a bit of turf and a twig, 
to represent the actual land that was to be 
his on the Delaware. A century later the town 
laid claim to considerable gentility, and the 
spacious colonial houses of its aristocracy 
gave it an appearance of importance. 


NEW CASTLE 


These residences are excellent examples of 
early American architecture. Like others of 
their period in the Middle States they are 
built of brick. In many cases this material 
has been painted a gray or a light brown and 
a not unharmonious variety of color has been 
made. The good proportions of these build- 
ings, their rich details of white painted wood- 
work show the taste and refinement which ex- 
isted in these old towns. The Dutch pastors 
who held a strong influence over the colonies 
were Calvinists by profession and were highly 
educated men. Their influence was followed 
by that of a wealthy class and a circle of offi- 
cers of the early American government. It 
is, however, only the last one hundred and 
fifty years the architecture of which can be 
seen to-day. Buildings of the time of the 
Swedes have long since disappeared, and the 
last vestige of the Dutch—the “ Tile House” 
was pulled down about twelve years ago. 
The dilapidated appearance of its walls had 
made some of the citizens fearful of its safety. 


When the pick and rope were applied to 
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egies. But the task was begun and 
down came the venerable building, ‘the care 
and toil of the pioneer, once the dw elling of 
William Penn, and a monument of one of 
our mother nations. 

Very likely the bricks of this house were 
of those which the little Dutch colony on 
South River laboriously imported from their 
brothers at Fort Orange (now Albany). For in 
those early days these 


, however, its weakness proved to be one of 


turn, and for many years afterward New 
Castle was the chief shipping port of the 
Delaware. In 1671 it was ordered “ that no 
Vessel shall be permitted to go up ye River 
above New Castle to Traffick,” and five years 
later it was required of all vessels plying in the 
river to load and discharge their cargoes there. 
All trafic between the North and South 
formerly passed through it. ‘Travellers would 
come down the Delaware in Sw land at New 
Castle and would go 


outposts, though 


overland to French- 


provident and indus- 
trious, Were not en- 
tirely independent of 
each other. T hey 
exchanged the results 
of their industries to 
meet their simple ne- 
cessities. The galliot 
“New Amstel” which 
brought Alrichs’ 
company from Hol- 
land was often dis- 
patched to Fort 
Orange for building 
materials. A letter to 
Stuyvesant of Sep- 
tember, 1 657, prayed 
“that she were loaded 
with as many thou- 


END VIEW OF THE COURT-HOUSE 


town, on the Chesa- 
peake. ‘Thence they 
would continue their 
journey southward by 
water. ‘This route of 
travel across the neck 
of the Delaware Pe- 
ninsula| was main- 
tained in Revolution- 
ary times by a stage 
line. In 1831 this was 
superseded by the 
New Castle and 
Krenchtown Railroad 
—certainly one of the 
earliest in the United 
States. Just a few 
miles south of New 
Castle the Delaware 


sand bricks as she can 
conveniently take in with three or four hun- 
dred boards.’ 
The old buildings which are found in New 
Castle to-day are all of the English regime. 
When Italy was breathing its enthusiasm of 
classic forms over the whole of Furope and 
the stolid builders of K.ngland turned to the 
books of Roman works; when their country- 
men at home were using such guides as these, 
it was but natural that the pioneers in the 
new land should do the same. It is an easy 
matter to find the sources for the plans and 
details of the architecture in our original thir- 
teen States during this period. In New 
Castle the simplicity and purity of this work 
remained undefiled even to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century,—and this, too, in a 
town celebrated for its commerce and indus- 
try. In the days when the Dutch ships un- 
loaded farm and household implements at 
ort Casimir and took away tobacco in re- 


and Chesapeake Canal 
now traverses the Peninsula and makes a 
continuous inside water route corresponding 
to the old one. 

The building of later railroads has given 
Wilmington the importance which was torm- 
erly held by New Castle. ‘To that busy city 
have gone the industry, the commerce, the 
professions of the little town whose history 
is so full of interest. It is no play of words 
to say that the old court-house has made its 
mark in the world. It has at least the satis- 
faction of knowing that the circular boundary- 
line on our modern maps between Delaware 
and Pennsylvania was struck from its centre 
with a radius of twelve miles. The old build- 
ing, once a busy scene of trials and pleadings, 
stands in a quiet contemplation of its past. 
Its courts and its lawyers have left it and only 
the prisoners, condemned in Wilmington, re- 
turn to muse upon their misdeeds in the jail 
on the common nearby. 
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“ Aubrey,” Whitemarsh, Pennsylvania 


UBREY,” WHITEMARSH, 
PENNSYLVANIA. Cope and 
Stewardson, Architects. 

A house on a hilltop, with its chief rooms 
exposed to northern storms, would commonly 
be classed as an example of bad planning. 
But in the present case not to have built the 
house on the hill- 


was not far to seek. Its owner, too, had 
passed many years in an eighteenth cen- 
tury house with a portico of lofty columns, 
and it was but natural he should wish to give 
something of that quiet stately manner to his 
new home. Although not based on any 
specific example of old work the house pre- 
serves the spirit of 


top and not to 
have set it facing 
the north would 
have meant the loss 
of the greatest 
charm of its site, 
the outlook across 
the ever varying 
stretches of the 
Whitemarsh Val- 
ley. Placed as it 
is,it commands 
nearby, the hillside 
churchyard of old 
St. Thomas’s, with 
the dark red tower 
of the church peep- 
ing through the 
trees; in the mid- 
dle distance broad 
meadows by the 


the style better 
than does many a 
more conscious 
adaptation. Al- 
though it is not yet 
six years old, most 
men would be puz- 
zled to name its 
date. Its rough 
stone walls thickly 
coated with white- 
wash harmonize so 
well with the rude- 
ly fitted, irregular 
flagging of the por- 
tico floor, that be- 
tween the two they 
might even raise 


FROM THE PORCH the question 


whether they had 


not been there 


upper Wissahick- 
on; and far off, rolling hills, the names of 
which recall the struggle of the Revolution. 
Not a mile away to the right is the old re- 
doubt called Fort Washington. 

In a neighborhood rich in memories of an 
earlier time, a style well suited for “ Aubrey” 


Finst PLAN 


when soldiers of 
the Continental Army were marching past at 
the foot of the hill. 

Standing with its back to the south, in 
which direction there is no view, the house is 
shaded by a dense grove of trees, and being 
for use in summer only, this shede i is of far 
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more importance to those who live in it than 
is its Openness to winter storms. It is an 


example of a house devoid of any serious 
attempt at gardening. Wild nature creeps 


THE ENTRANCE 


AUBREY’ 


up so closely to it on all sides, save the 
front, as to give it a neglected air, not with- 


out its own peculiar charm. 
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© see ourselves as others see us is a 

highly edifying process, though not 

always a pleasant one. Mr. C. R. 
Ashbee, who recently visited America on be- 
half of ‘the “ National 
Historic Interest and Natural Beauty,” has 
on returning to England presented his im- 
pressions of us to the Council of the Trust. 
These impressions, distasteful as they must 
be to the average American, in many cases 
penetrate so near to the truth as to be well 
worth our consideration. 


In Chicago Mr. Ashbee found a striking 
“concentration of purpose ¢ and a lively enthu- 
siasm and receptivity for new ideas.” He 
thought that in Chicago “ something absolu- 
tely distinctive in the zsthetic handling of 
material had been evolved out of the indus- 
trial system.” But he found that Chicago 
has as yet little regard for her civic respon- 
sibilities, and that she needed the application 
of the principles that make for “the amen- 
ities of life more than any city in the 
United States, with the exception of Pitts- 
burg and perhaps New York.” The younger 
architects of Philadelphia, together with those 
of Boston and Chicago, seemed to him to 
represent the force that in England has de- 
veloped the Arts and Crafts movement, the 


Trust for Places of 


force that “ sets its face against professional- 
ism in architecture, the force that sees in the 
work of the architect or the practice of his 
art a moral and ethical responsibility.” He 
found the Philadelphians, however, so re- 
gardless of their historic heritage that they 
had allowed the erection of an unsightly sky- 
scraper beside Independence Hall, with the 
result “that all sense of scale, dignity and 
architectural proportion has been ruined.” 
New York seems to have puzzled our 
traveller, and he is fain. to confess that he 
does not care to attempt an off-hand ex- 
pression of opinion. He notes rather slyly 
that there are many “ organizations centered 
in New York which claim a national character, 
but that elsewhere that claim is not allowed.” 
Other cities “build up their own life, create 
their own art and establish their own tradi- 
tions; they resent being ‘bossed’ from New 


York.” 


Pittsburg was the only city visited by Mr. 
Ashbee that seemed to him “ without any 
sort of public spirit or any sense of citizen- 
ship.” Richardson’s Court House he found 
in danger of “architectural annihilation ” 
from being | surrounded by high buildings, 
yet there was not “ sufficient public spirit 
among the men with whom the actual deci- 
sion resided to take the matter into serious 
consideration.” His estimate of the character 
of the people of Pittsburg is such delicious 
reading that we cannot refrain from quoting 
it at length. He says, “ The citizens of 
Pittsburg, more especially the wealthy ones, 
and many of those whom I had the privilege 
of meeting, were excessively wealthy, are so 
nervous of appearing ‘unpractical’ in one 
another’s eyes that they profess to have no 
time to consider the amenities of life in the 
city in which they dwell, nor the conditions 
of life in those from whines their wealth is 
drawn. To such an extent, indeed, is this 
disregard of time carried that they deem it 
discreditable if any of their number has time 
to spare for aught outside his own business 
affairs. Whether this over-specialization in 
the gathering of riches is producing beneficial 
results to the community or to the characters 
of the individuals the future will show. | 
am told the rate of mortality among them is 


very high.” 
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THE CASTLE OF KALMAR 


HE ARCHITECTURE OF 

THE RENAISSANCE IN SWE- 

DEN BY DR. GUSTAF UP- 
MARK.* 


The progress of the Renaissance in archi- 
tecture, from its source in Italy to the coun- 
tries beyond the Alps, is a subject full of 
fascination for many minds. The forces— 
political, religious or intellectual—that here 
facilitated or there retarded the movement, 
offer a fair field for study by the historian of 


* Die Architektur der Renaissance in Schweden, 1530-1760, 
herausgegeben von Dr. Gustaf Upmark. 13’ x 17’’; x, 132 
pp.; 132ils., 100 pl. Dresden, Gerhard Kuhtmann; New 
York, Paul Wenzel. Price, $36. 


art in each of the countries of Europe ; for it 
was to each of them that the wave of archi- 
tectural thought originating in Italy ultimate- 
ly reached. Of some of the more remote, 
however, one rarely thinks in this connection, 
and certainly the idea of the existence of ren- 
naissance structures in Sweden, of sufficient 
importance to justify the publication of a 
sumptuous folio, concerned with them from 
an architectural rather than an archeological 
point of view, will be a surprise to many. 
But to one who remembers the large part 
played in the affairs of Northern Europe by 
Sweden during the period of the Reformation, 
to one who bears in mind the almost constant 
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The Architecture of the Renaissance in Sweden 


THE KARLSKAMMER 


THE CASTLE OF GRIPSHOLM 


wars against neighboring nations waged by 
the Swedes under Gustavus Vasa, Gustavus 
Adolphus and a dozen other sov ereigns, it 
will be evident that a form of artistic expres- 
sion that gained so strong a hold even in 
northern Germany could no more be resisted 
by Sweden than by her enemies or her allies. 
Toa study of the ‘architecture of this period, 
Dr. Gustaf Upmark, the director of the 
Swedish National Museum in Stockholm, de- 
voted many years of his life. His work has 
at last been brought to completion 1 in a most 
worthy manner, but unfortunately not in 
time for the author to see its final form. 
Among the earliest of the great Renaissance 
structures of Sweden is The Castle of Grips- 
holm, commenced by Gustavus Vasa in 1537. 
Standing in an unusually beautiful situation 
on the shore of Lake Malar, it probably oc- 
cupies the site of an earlier fortress to which 
it seems related by its plan (page 29). When 
the completion of the castle was celebrated 


by the King in 1544 it consisted of only the 


three great towers with buildings connecting 
them. With its dark brick walls, its massive 
corner towers and its steep roof, Gripsholm 
must then have presented an essentially me- 
diewval aspect. Subsequent additions have 
greatly changed its appearance ; and to-day 


its beauty depends rather on the grouping of 


its masses, and on the fortunate relation 
which it bears to its surroundings than upon 
well chosen proportions or excellent details. 
Upon the first floor of the castle, and 
within the massive walls of the Falcon Tower, 
everywhere twelve to fifteen feet in thick- 
ness, is The Karlskammer, a highly interesting 
room, the work of which dates from the 
year 1596. With its high wainscot and its 
walls painted with typical motifs of the 
Renaissance, the chamber bears a curiously 
close resemblance to certain rooms in the 
Tyrol now very generally known to archi- 
tects through the “ Kunstschatze aus Tirol.” 
The room, apparently so irregular in plan, 
is entered by a single door in the straight wall, 
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THE KARLSKAMMER 


THE CASTLE OF GRIPSHOLM 


the curved wall being pierced by three niches, 
in one of which stands the bed. The benches 
fixed to the wall are painted green; pilasters, 
triglyphs and certain mouldings in blue and 
white ; the remaining woodwork of ordinary 
pine, has through the action of time assumed 
a tone of golden brown. On the panels of 
the wainscot are painted ornamental arrange- 
ments of leaves, fruit, and flowers springing 
from vases, alternating with which are blaz- 
oned highly decorative coats-of-arms of 
Swedish nobles.: On the walls above the 
wainscot, and on the ceiling, there are deli- 
cate arabesques strongly reminiscent of their 
Italian origin. Gripsholm was but the first 
of three great castles built by Gustavus 
Vasa, of which Wadstena (1545) and Upsala 
(1549) were the others. “To Gustavus also 
was due much work upon The Castle of 
Kalmar, and although its general plan had 
been settled long before his time, much of its 
present character is due to his activity and to 
that of his two sons, Eric XIV. and John 


111. Its characteristically Teutonic skyline 
must have been due to the master mechanics 
in charge of it, many of whom bore Ger- 
man names, one having come from Freiburg 
and another from Mecklenburg. Indeed 
much of the work of the Renaissance in 
Sweden, both early and late, is lacking in 
local character, its designers having in most 
cases come directly from the south, a very 
considerable number of them from the Neth- 
erlands. 

It is perhaps among the houses of the 
nobility that one can best study the changes 
in style that the architecture of the Renais- 
sance underwent in its early days. In such 
an example as The Castle of Torup, built 
about 1576, one sees, in spite of a modern- 
ization that has enlarged many of the windows, 
a stronghold well calculated, with the aid of 
its moat, to ward off an attack of considerable 
vigor. In The Castle of Svenstorp, built but 
twenty years later, the type of structure has 
undergone a remarkable change. Defence is 
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THE CASTLE OF TORUP 


no longer a matter of prime importance. medieval castle has in a couple of decades 
It is hardly thought of. A generous portal changed into the modern dwelling house. 

suggests ready access. Many large windows The early Renaissance, whether in the 
give light and air within. In short the north or the south of Europe, was particu- 


THE CASTLE OF SVENSTROP 
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larly rich in memorials to the dead, and Swe- 


Sigismund I. of Poland and Bona Sforza 


den seems to have offered no exception to the of Milan. In spite of the curious discrepancy 


rule. In the cathedral at Upsala a fitting 


Monument to Gustavus 
Vasa, that great old 
builder, was raised by 
his son Eric XIV. The 
typical form of the altar- 
tomb was seized upon 
as most suitable. Raised 
on a base of steps, with 
enrichments of bronze 
and with the shields 
painted in heraldic 
colors, the red marble 
tomb carries the recum- 
bent effigies of the long 
bearded old monarch 
and of his two wives. 
At the corners four obe- 
lisks rise, giving the 
whole composition an 
aspect, which if it were 
not for its stateliness 
might remind one of a 
four-post bed. The 
order for the work was 
given in 1562, to a 
Flemish artist, Willem 
Boy, who promptly took 


himself to Antwerp and there spent fourteen 
years upon it. In The Monument to Catha- 
rina Fagellonica, also in the Cathedral of 


MONUMENT TO GUSTAVUS VASA 


ings of a later date. 


in scale between the altar-tomb and its pillared 


niche and in spite of the 
slight connection of the 
two, there is no doubt 
that the work was all 
executed at one time. 
Its materials are so varied 
as to be worthy of note. 
The recumbent figure 
of the Queen is of white 
marble; the tomb of 
white, of black and of 
rose colored marble. 
Bronze plays a promi- 
nent part in the design, 
the sides and little pil- 
lars of the tomb being 
of it as well as all the 
back of the niche, the 
shields of the archivolt, 
and the wreath beneath 
the necking of the rose 
colored shafts. 

Thus far we have 
spoken only of the 
work of the early 
Renaissance ending 


about 1650, although 


nearly half of the book is devoted to build- 
Little of this latter work 
is calculated to greatly excite one’s admiration 


INDEX. 
1—The Falcon Tower. 
2—The Vasa Tower. 
3—The Church Tower. 


4—The Prisoner's Tower. 


ve fe ve 


A PLAN OF THE CASTLE AT GRIPSHOLM 


5—The (Jueen’s Wing. 
6—The Knight’s Wing. 
7—The Captain’s Wing. 
8—The Regent’s Wing. 
g—The Great Kitchen. 


Upsala, we have another example of the work 
of Willem Boy. The monument was raised 
by John III., shortly after 1583, to the 


unless it be the Palace of the Tessin Family. 
This palace, which was finished in 1702, oc- 
cupies a curiously wedge shaped piece of 


memory, of his first wife, the daughter of ground. Its plan, nearly symmetrical as to 
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BELL TOWER AT HALLESTAD 
one axis, reminds one instantly of Roman 
plans; and in its way, it is as fine as any- 
thing in Letarouilly. The motifs for the 
work seem to have been taken from the Villa 
Colonna or the Palazzo Spada. Standing 
within The Garden of the Tessin Palace one 
looks over a screen wall, across a courtyard 
and sees the high building terminating the 
main axis, a building which in spite of its 
extremely slight depth, seems on account of 
its colonnade, ingeniously constructed in per- 
spective, to run back for many yards. The 
whole palace i is one of the finest examples of 
the style of the High Renaissance in the 
manner of Vignola to be found outside of 
Rome. 

A couple of wooden bell towers and the 
single street scene shown in the book make 
one wish for more of such unpretending 


BELL TOWER AT HASJO 


work. Indeed the chief thing to be regretted 
about the book is that in almost completely 
avoiding minor structures the note of the 
country, the national manner of building, is 

not brought out and that thus one comes 
away from its perusal with the idea that after 
all the architecture of Sweden is essentially 
the same as that of northern Germany, an 
idea that no one could gain had Sweden’s 
minor domestic architecture been adequately 
represented. The book, however, produces 
an impression of scholarly care in prepara- 
tion. Essays on the period, its personages 
and its artists precede the detailed description 
of each building, a description accompanied 
by an outline of the history of each structure 
and by some statement of its relation to other 


buildings of its period and neighborhood. 
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GARDEN POTTERY 


E are making a variety of pottery for 
formal gardening effects and for use with 
shrubs and foliage plants, in doorways, 


corridors and balustrades, in rich red terra 
cotta and buff. Illustrations and Price List on request. 


MERRIMAC CERAMIC CO. 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE 
YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 
629-630 Witherspoon Building, 


makes a specialty of the production of the 
Hardware of Ornament 
‘rom Architects draw- 
ings. 

“Artist and Artisan ”’ is the title of 
an attractive Brochure dealing with the 
vrigin of the Hardware of Ornament 


ind its present development and uses. 
‘t will be sent on request. 


The plate here shown 
was produced for the 
Entrance Door of the 
“Oregonian” of Portland, 
Oregon. 


The very LATEST and Improved 
Shapes in ‘‘Regal’’ Porcelain Ware 


Lavatories, Bath Tubs 
Sinks, Laundry Trays 
Drinking Fountains, etc. 


Send for Particulars 


Haines, Jones 
& Cadbury Co. 


1128-44 Ridge Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers of High- 
Grade Sanitary Specialties 
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THE PURE AIR FROM 


The Kelsey Warm-Air Generator 


IS HOTTER THAN SUNSHINE 


Heats the largest as well as the smallest houses more perfectly than steam or water. and gives ventilation 
at the same time. No radiators. No complicated system of piping. Less first cost and less after cost. 
Takes the place of two or three hot-air heaters and can be connected with your present flues. 


15,000 IN USE 15,000 ADVOCATES 


THE MAKIN-KELSEY HEATING & MFG. CO., 1717 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TIFFANY: GLASS: DECORATING:-COMPANY: 
FVRNISHERS 5 GLASS‘ WORKERS: DOMESTIC ECCLESIASTICAL” 


DECORATIONS: Gp *MEMORIALS: 
333 TO 341 FOVRTH AVENVE: NEWYORK” 


Examples of our work may be seen in the Horticultural 
Hall, Museum of Science and Art, the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, The American Baptist Publication Society 
Building, The United Gas Improvement Company Building, 


and other prominent edifices in Philadelphia. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILADELPHIA 
as seen through a vista of the stately rapid-growing 


ORIENTAL PLANE TREE 


THE WH. MOON C0 


Nurserymen and 
Landscape Engineers 


Nurseries : 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


702 STEPHEN GIRARD BUILDING 
21 South 12th St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A large and complete 
assortment of Trees, 
Plants and Shrubs. 

Send for descriptive 
catalogue. 

Practical plans care- 
fully prepared. 
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The Horn & Brannen 
Mtg. Co. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


Gas and Electric Fixtures 


H. J. SMITH a 


Stained and | 
Leaded .-. G a S S 


SALESROOMS AND FACTORY 

271 S. Fifth Street 

427-429-431-433 N. Broad Street 2 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, PHILADELPHIA, PA, a 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains. 


Beautifully clear, transparent colorings which sink into 


the wood, bringing out the grain, and producing soft, i 
deep, rich effects like velvet. Wear as well as the best 
paint ; cost half as much to buy or to apply, and 


** Wood treated with creosote is not subject to dry-rot or other decay.” 
—Century Dictionary. 
Send for Stained Wood Samples and Chart of Color-Combinations, Free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr., 70 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


R.S. SMITH ArcuitecT, AsHeviite, Agents at all Central Points. 
ry. 
The Newest % 


Ideas in Art 


Hardware ana 
Fine Door Locks 


for ‘‘up-to-date iy R 


Residences and 
Modern Buildings, 
are embodied in the 


productions of the 
5 e Berry Bros.’ Toy Wagon in Use—A Scene from Life 
READING 
4 If the above picture interests you we will mail yon 
enlarged copy on plate paper upon application. e 
£ Harpw ARE have also other groups of these children with wagon, + 
: % Com PANY every one of which is a work of art. oe 
FACTORIES: h Z 
Berry Brothers, a. 


NEW YORK: 


CHICAGO: 105 LAKE ST. 


617 MARKET ST., PHILA. 


96 AND 98 READE ST. 


NEW YORK, 252 Paarl St. 
BOSTON, 520 Atlantic Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 & 28 N. 4th St. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard St. 


CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St, 
CINCINNATI, 304 Main St, 
ST. LOUIS, 112 8, 4th St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 12 Front St. 


Factory and Main Office 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Sie, 
| 


House Garden 


CAMDEN, ON THE COAST OF MAINE 


and Ocean 


Camden _ is the only 


: place on the 
Maine coast where 
the moun- 
tains join the sea, except- 
ing Bar Harbor. As a 
summer residential settle- 
ment, Camden in location 
andsurroundingsis the equal 
of Bar Harbor, where sea- 
shore land sells from $10,- 
000 to $30,000 an acre. 
The Camden Lake 
Country, lying beyond the 
Mountain Range, with its 
fine roads, unnumbered 
Mountain, Valley, Lake and 
Woodland Drives is more 
extensive, the Lakes more 
numerous and larger, and 
the Scenery is as beautiful 
and grand as any place on 
the Atlantic Seaboard. 
To its Ocean, Mountains, 
Lakes and Islands are added 


those things that are absolutely necessary for a perfect residential cottage settlement: an abundance of the 
Purest Water and an Invigorating Summer and Fall Climate. For circulars and information, address 


THE CAMDEN LAND COMPANY, Camden, Maine, or 5 Haverhill Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rochester 


KEEN & MEAD, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA Schroeder, Aiken, S.C. 


NEVER PAINT A SHINGLE 


Derter Brothers’ 


English Shingle Stains 


STRIKE INTO THE WOOD AND PRE.- 
SERVE IT; ARE FAR MORE ARTISTIC 
AND COST MUCH LESS THAN PAINT 
ASK YOUR ARCHITECT ABOUT THEM. 


Sample Boards and Color Plates on application to 


Derter Brothers 


55 & 57 BROAD STREET, - - BOSTON 


The following firms act as our Agents: H. M. Hooker Co., 57 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago, II!.; W. S. Hueston, 45 Cliff St., New York; W. W. Lawrence 
& Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Smith and Young, San Francisco, Cal.; The L. J. 
Mattison Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Henry Selim & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Gerald 
Lomer, Montreal, Can.; Curtis & Bartlett, Lincoln, Neb.; Porter & Viall, 


N. Y.; Samuel Bettle, Jr., 220 Race St., Philadelphia; John C. 


ALLEN K. WALTON, Roert, J. WALTON, 
Pres. & Treas. Supt. 


Hummelstown Brown Stone Co. 


Quarrymen and 
Cut Stone Contractors 


WALTONVILLE, DAUPHIN CO., PA. 


\\ 

Wy 

For Steam and Hot 
Water Heating 


WARM AIR 
REGISTERS 
MADE BY 
Philadelphia 
Hardware and 
Malleable Iron 


Works 
Wy INCORPORATED 
«9th and Jefferson Sts. 


t 
fa 
| 
- 


House Garden 


WE MAKE PHOTOGRAPHS or 


BUILDINGS, INTERIORS OF RESIDENCES, GROUPS 
MACHINERY AND MECHANICAL OPERATIONS 
MERCHANDISE AND MANUFACTURES 
PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS AND MANUSCRIPTS 
HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS, ETC. 

BromipE ENLARGEMENTS IN BLACK OR Sepia, HA 

TONE AND Line ENGRAVINGS 
WE DO DEVELOPING AND PRINTING FOR AMATEURS 


JAMES L. DILLON 
1017 CHESTNUT StT., PHILADELPHIA 
TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS 


‘DECORATIVE -‘SCVLPTORS- 
-212-SOVTH FIFTH: ST- 
‘PHILADELPHIA: PA- 


BERGER’'S GUTTER HANGERS 


PATENT SNOW SHOE IRONS 
FOR SLATE OR TIN ROOFS 


PERFECTION VENTILATORS 
Large Catalogue Free. Write for it. 
Tinners’ Hardware and Roofers’ Supplies 


BERGER BROS. CO., PHILADELPHIA 


F. A. BLACK & SON 


620 S. Washington Square, Phila. 


PAINTING 
DECORATING 
PAPERING 


Correct rendering of Decorative Schemes for 
CHURCHES, HOMES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 3940 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Wire Screens 


of the Highest Grade and Workmanship. 

Each Screen made to fit the window from 

careful measurement. Estimates furnished. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 


707 REAL ESTATE TRUST BUILDING 
A. E. SNOWMAN, MANAGER 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


DOMESTIC WATER SUPPLY 
RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


This question may be easily, and satisfactorily settied 
by using THE IMPROVED RIDER or THE IMPROVED 
ERICSSON HOT AIR PUMPING ENGINE. If arecord 
of twenty-five years is of value, our catalogue will be 
interesting reading. Write to our 
nearest office for Catalogue ''A15"' 


22 Cortlandt St., New York 
239 Franklin St., Boston 
40 Deirborn St., Chicago 
40 N. Seventh St., 
Philadelphia 
692 Craig St., } 
Montreal, P. Q. 


Awarded Silver Medal (Highest of its 
class) at Paris Exposition, 1g00 


S. P. STAMBACH Rospert Love 


STAMBACH 
& LOVE 


HIGH GRADE 


Plumbing Supplies 


AND 


Sanitary Specialties 


50 and 52 
N. SEVENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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House Garden 


FACTORIES : WESTFIELD, MASS. 


liicHest AWARD 
at Columbian and 
National Export 
Exhibitions for 
Greatest Efficiency 
and Durability. 


Send for 1901 Cat- 
alogue or call and 
see Exhibit. 


RADIATORS 


DIRECT, SEMI-DIRECT and INDIRECT 


THE H. B. SMITH COMPANY 


510 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
Manufacturers of HEATING APPARATUS 


MERCER SECTIONAL BOILER MILLS SECTIONAL BOILER 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


BORCNEP CC. 


FIRE BRICK 
CLAY RETORTS | 


OD 
CASS 


C. SCHRACK & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Varnishes and Colors 
HARD OIL FINISH 
152-8 North Fourth Street 


ROOFING, SKYLIGHTS 


AND 


SHEET METAL WORK 
PATENT FIRE PROOF WINDOWS 
525-27 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JOSEPH E. BROWN 


N. TWENTY-THIRD STREET 


For Gardens, Interiors 
and Decorative Purposes 


All Fountains Automatic 
Darlington Electric Foun 
tain and Supply Co. 


1120 Real Estate Trust 
Building, Philadelphia 
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